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connected with the left wing of English Radicalism
with the Revolution Society (formed to commemorate
the not very drastic affair of 1688), with the Correspond-
ing Society, founded by Thomas Hardy, and with all
the miscellaneous * intellectuals ', such as Holcroft and
Godwin, who loved to discuss the betterment of a sorry
world on a basis of Natural Law. Paine's literary
style was as vigorous as his methods of thought and
action. Few could have stated the case for the French
Revolution more trenchantly or with more genuine
and disinterested enthusiasm.
Burke had claimed that by the compact of 1688
the British people had bound their heirs to respect
the constitutional monarchy for ever. Such a state-
ment is really the logical outcome of Burke's attitude
to society. Burke never tired of insisting on the
continual and uninterrupted growth of a social organism
whose unity was far more important than the petty
interests of individual citizens. Always regarding the
nation as a person, he naturally claimed that what the
nation had, through its representatives, said in 1688
bound the nation in 1790. The fact that an entirely
new set of individuals had replaced the original con-
tracting parties meant nothing to him; what was vital
to his conservatism was the maintenance of tradition,
the sanctity of the social person. To Paine, Radical,
Individualist, and Republican, such a claim seemed
monstrous : it was the establishment of yet another
tyranny, the dominion of the dead over the living.
He replied, * There never did, there never will, and there
never can exist a Parliament, or any description of
men, or any generation of men, in any country, possessed
of the right or of the power of binding posterity to the
end of time, or of commanding for ever how the world
shall be governed, or who shall govern it ; and therefore